GEOPHYSICAL PEOSPECTINa
FOR OIL
INTRODUCTION
In its struggle to keep up with the ever increasing demand for
its products, the oil industry is putting forth great efforts and
enormous sums of money in finding new oil reserves. The pres-
ent rate of consumption of crude oil would exhaust the present
known and proven reserves in the United States in ten to fifteen
years.1 To insure its operation in the not very distant future,
the American oil industry must find new oil supplies fast enough
to keep up with the billion barrels per year that are used
up.
Within the last fifteen years, the various methods of geophys-
ical prospecting have come to be an increasingly important part
of the exploration branch of all the large and many of the smaller
American oil companies. The intensive search for new oil
reserves has, to a large extent, tested those prospects which are
evident from the surface. In recent years the search has been
carried into areas where underground oil prospects have no visible
surface expressions whatever. Their detection depends on
artificial means for peering below the surface to see what the
nature and attitude of the rocks may be. The various forms of
geophysical prospecting are the tools for such seeing. Our vision
is imperfect at best and often is extremely hazy, so that different
means may be called in to try to see the same picture. Also,
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